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Mrs.  Stevenson,  a graduate  of  Wilson  College  and  of  Biblical  Seminary,  New  York,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Ernest  Scott  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Tsinan,  Shantung  Province.  She  was  married  last  year 
to  Dr.  Theodore  Dwight  Stevenson,  a physician,  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  of  Princeton  Seminary.  They  will 
be  settled  in  Canton.  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  this  paper  (which  is  reprinted  from  The  Presbyte'rian)  while  she  was  a 
student  at  Biblical  Seminary,  New  York,  and  before  she  had  become  engaged  to  marry  Dr.  Stevenson.  Her  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  husband,  John  Stam,  missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  were  recently  murdered  by  communistic 
bandits  in  Anhwei  Province.  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  article  reveals  the  true  missionary  call — not  merely  a philanthropic 
impulse  to  serve  others.  Dr.  Charles  Scott  writes:  “It  seems  as  if  this  article  by  Beatrice  were  written  under  the 
clear  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  in  the  general  argument  but  in  the  very  choice  of  words.  There  was  no 
thought  of  the  publicity  it  has  gained  or  the  wide  usefulness.  It  has  been  owned  and  honored  of  the  Lord — the  only 
article  Beatrice  has  written  for  publication  outside  of  college  magazines.  She  decided  to  return  to  China  to  lead  edu- 
cated Chinese  girls  to  Christ,  and  this  was  in  the  face  of  alluring  offers  to  work  in  America.”  Editor. 


PEOPLE  have  always  expected  me,  as  the 
daughter  of  missionaries  in  China,  to  return 
there  some  day — but  that  is  not  why  I am 
planning  to  be  a foreign  missionary.  I was  born 
in  China,  and  learned  from  childhood  to  love  the 
East,  with  its  antique  culture,  its  picturesqueness, 
its  calm,  happy-go-lucky  people  — but  that  is  not 
why  I am  hoping  to  return.  My  own  home  is  over 
there,  and  the  two  people  I love  most  in  the  world 
— but  even  that  is  not  what  ultimately  draws  me. 
For  it  takes  something  stronger  than  home-ties  or 
the  spirit  of  adventure  or  a sense  of  duty  to  make 
a missionary  and  keep  her  on  the  field.  I would 
never  dare  set  myself  up,  even  as  an  embryonic 
one,  if  something  had  not  revolutionized  my  whole 
life  first,  and  given  me  my  first  true  call  to  mis- 
sion work. 

This  was  a personal  experience  of  the  presence 
of  a living  Christ  in  my  own  life.  It  came  to  me, 
quite  undesired,  shortly  after  I had  reached  Amer- 
ica for  my  college  education.  I believe  I was  a 
Christian  before  then,  but  certainly  a very  nom- 
inal one,  sliding  through  life  on  my  parents’  re- 
ligion rather  than  living  in  intimate  friendship 
with  a personal  Saviour  I knew.  Yet  the  experi- 
ence was  not  one  of  my  seeking,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  I thought  I needed  less.  I 
was  a Christian ; I came  from  a Christian  home ; 

I had  had  religious  training  at  home  and  at  school 
all  my  life.  What  more  could  God  ask  or  want  of 
me?  His  answer  came,  too  forcefully  to  be 
ignored,  in  a small  Gospel  mission  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago.  I had  gone,  chiefly  out  of  curiosity,  to 
see  how  drunken  bums  “got  religion.”  Suddenly 
I realized  that  they  had  what  I had  never  really 
had,  what  God  wanted  me  to  have,  and  what  I my- 


self wanted  more  than  anything  else  ?n  life,  1 saio 
then  that  God  expected  a good  deal  more  from  me 
than  a mere  complacent  endorsement  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  wanted  a hunger  in  my  heart  that 
would  respond  to  His  will  for  my  life;  He  wanted 
a personal  consciousness  of  Christ  and  a burning 
love  for  Him  which  would  motivate  all  my  living 
and  make  me  long  to  “be  about  my  Fathers  busi- 
ness.” And  He  awakened  both  in  me,  by  letting 
me  see  the  selfish,  conceited  person  that  was  my- 
self, and  then  showing  me  by  contrast,  how  alto- 
gether lovely  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  much  better 
qualified  than  I to  run  my  life.  The  whole  experi- 
ence was  a beautiful  outreaching  of  God  to  me 
that  I never  deserved  and  certainly  never  solic- 
ited— too  proud  and  too  blind  to  see  how  lonely 
and  groping  and  dissatisfied  I was  without  Him. 
St.  Augustine  has  told  my  whole  story  for  me, 
more  clearly  and  beautifully  than  I could  ever 
hope  to  do,  when  he  wrote : 

And  behold  Thou  wert  within,  and  I abroad;  and  there 
I searched  for  Thee;  . . . Thou  wert  with  me,  but  I was 
not  with  Thee.  Things  held  me  far  from  Thee,  which, 
unless  they  were  in  Thee,  were  not  at  all.  Thou  didst  call, 
and  shout,  and  didst  burst  my  deafness.  Thou  didst  flash 
and  shine  and  didst  scatter  my  blindness.  Thou  didst 
breathe  odours  and  I drew  in  my  breath  and  panted  for 
Thee.  I tasted,  and  I hunger  and  thirst.  Thou  didst 
touch  me,  and  I burned  for  Thy  peace  (Confessions  10: 
27). 

My  Second  Reason 

In  the  light  of  this  new  experience  of  Christ,  I 
was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  apply  to  myself 
Christ’s  commandment,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.” 

I am  willing,  of  course,  to  go  anywhere  He  wants 
me  to  go  (if  He  will  only  show  me  the  way 
clearly)  ; but,  naturally,  my  thoughts  swing  back 
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with  renewed  interest  to  China,  my  beloved  “na- 
tive land,”  where  I have  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  the  need.  That  first-hand 
knowledge  of  conditions  constitutes , I believe , my 
second  big  reason  for  returning  to  the  foreign 
field.  As  I look  back  now  at  poor,  superstitious, 
war-torn  China,  I realize  that  she  is  not  getting 
what  Christ  died  to  bring  her — in  spite  of  what 
“broad-minded”  churchmen  today  may  say.  I can 
see,  in  the  eye  of  memory,  picture  after  picture 
that  was  impressed  on  me  as  a child  walking  about 
with  my  nurse  — a woman  weeping  loudly  at  a 
small  grave,  without  comfort  because  of  the  black- 
ness of  death  around  her  child ; unwanted  girl- 
babies  eaten  by  dogs  on  the  village  commons;  a 
procession  of  idols,  with  their  sightless  eyes,  car- 
ried out  to  view  the  dry,  parched  fields;  walls 
and  high  doorways  and  crooked  alleys,  to  hinder 
the  ever-present  evil  spirits  in  their  progress; 
war,  disease,  hate,  fear.  China,  like  so  many 
countries  of  the  world,  is  “an  infant  crying  in  the 
dark,  with  no  language  but  a cry.”  There  is  only 
one  solution  and  that  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  (for  some  strange  reason  I cannot  yet 
fathom),  God  has  left  to  us  — you  and  me  — to 
spread.  I would  certainly  be  a quitter,  given  my 


background  and  knowledge  of  conditions,  if  I did 
not  cooperate  with  Him  in  His  great  plan  for  the 
world,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Finally,  there  is  a third  reason  why  I am  re- 
turning to  the  foreign  field,  and  that  is — I leant 
something  really  worthwhile  to  live  for.  Like 
most  young  people,  I want  to  invest  this  one  life 
of  mine  as  wisely  as  possible,  in  the  place  that 
yields  richest  profits  to  the  world  and  to  me.  This 
may  be  in  China,  or  in  India  or  Africa,  or  the 
squalid  slums  in  New  York.  But,  wherever  it  is,  I 
want  it  to  be  God’s  choice  for  me  and  not  my  own. 
There  must  be  no  self-interest  at  all,  or  I do  not 
believe  God  can  reveal  His  will  clearly.  Certainly 
Paul  never  saw  his  vision  of  the  man  from  Mace- 
donia by  looking  in  his  own  mirror.  I know  very 
well  that  I can  never  realize  the  richest,  most 
satisfying  life  Christ  meant  for  me,  if  I am  not 
giving  my  own  life  unselfishly  for  others.  Christ 
said : “He  that  would  find  his  life  shall  lose  it,” 
and  He  proved  the  truth  of  this  divine  paradox  at 
Calvary.  I want  Him  to  lead,  and  His  Spirit  to 
fill  me.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  I feel  that  my 
life  is  justifying  its  existence,  and  that  I am  real- 
izing the  maturity  in  Him  that  Christ  meant  for 
all  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  FIRE  OF  GOD* 

A Poem  by  Elisabeth  A.  Scott,  Recently  Martyred  in  Central  China 

Depth 

And  height, 

All  was  night. 

From  the  mystic  holds 
Of  the  starry  worlds 
Issued  forth  the  pure  white  flame 
Which  was  called  “The  Light”  by  name; 

And,  God  being  good,  the  black  deep  fled 
From  the  white  fire  glowing  red-white,  red. 

And  the  flames  grew  vast,  unfed  by  fuel  above; 

For  the  Lord  blew  gently  upon  them  the  breath  of  love ; 

Till  the  prophets  known  to  God,  whom  the  Holy  One  did  inspire, 

Distinguished  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flames  of  fire. 

Oh,  the  tongues  of  the  lapping  flames  about  him  were  scarlet  and  hard  and  hot ; 

But  the  Son  of  man  with  the  eyes  of  God  loved  the  world  and  faltered  not. 

And  the*  .flames  of  wrath  by  the  will  of  God  have  curled  themselves  into  a heap  of  a cross, 
Where  the  hate  of  myself  for  the  love  of  God  was  pinning  that  Figure  — Oh,  terrible  loss 
To  the  will  of  men ! to  the  pride  of  men ! to  lust  and  conceit,  as  my  sin  and  the  cross  are  seen ! 
Now  the  world  is  cold ; but  the  hearts  of  men  who  received  the  Fire  have  been  burning  warm 

and  clean. 

And,  see!  on  the  fringes  of  earth  and  heaven,  how  the  flame  is  a golden  wave  of  tongues  that 

ripples  and  runs, 

From  the  sea  of  crystal  mingled  with  fire  — golden,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  — that  enfolds 

the  suns. 


Reprinted  from  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly. 


By  Courtesy  of  China's  Millions. 


ELIZABETH  SCOTT  STAM  AND  JOHN  C.  STAM, 
who  were  killed  by  Communists  in  Southern  Anhwei,  December  8, 
1934.  Photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
October  25,  1933. 


Copyrighted  by  Keystone  Views  Co. 


HELEN  PRISCILLA  STAM  — ' THE  MIRACLE  BABY” 

The  three  months’  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Stam  was 
left  for  30  hours  in  an  abandoned  Chinese  house,  until 
found  by  Mr.  Lo  and  taken  to  Wuhu. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  Views  Co. 

HELEN  PRISCILLA  STAM,  CARRIED  IN  A BASKET  FROM  MIAOSHEO  TO  SUAN  CHENG 
Mr.  Lo  a Chinese  Christian,  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  a Chinese  coolie  who  carried  the  orphaned  baby  about  100  miles  from  Miao- 
sheo  to  Wuhu.  They  traveled  on  foot  for  the  first  75  miles,  and  the  remainder  by  railway  train.  From  left  to  right  those  in  the  picture  are: 
Mr  Lo  the  Christian  colporteur:  Charlotte  Haia  ; the  coolie,  who  carried  the  baskets;  Mrs.  Lo  ; Rev.  George  Birch,  of  the  C.  1.  M and 
Dr  Robert  E Brown,  of  the  Mission  Hospital,  Wuhu.  Helen  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Lo's  four-year-old  Chinese  baby  occupy  the  two  rice  baskets. 


Two  Young  Martyrs  in  China 

The  T estimony  of  Air.  and  Airs.  John  Siam  Who  Witnessed  to  Christ 
by  Their  Death  at  the  Hands  of  Chinese  Communists 

EDITORIAL 


THE  story  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Stam  is  one 
of  heroic  Christian  faith  and  inspiring  cour- 
age. At  the  threshold  of  their  missionary 
service  for  Christ  in  China,  these  two  young  mis- 
sionaries were  put  to  death  by  communists  on  De- 
cember 8 about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Wuhu, 
Anwhei.  The  only  reason  for  the  murder  seems  to 
have  been  resentment  against  all  foreigners  be- 
cause their  governments  are  siding  with  the  Chi- 
nese against  communist  activity.  The  tragic  story 
is  briefly  told  by  Robert  E.  Brown,  M.D.,  a mis- 
sionary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
superintendent  of  the  Wuhu  General  Hospital, 
where  the  Stam  baby  was  born  last  September. 
Wuhu  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Tsingteh,  the 
mountain  mission  station  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion, where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stam  and  their  baby 
were  located.  Dr.  Brown’s  account,  taken  from 
eyewitnesses,  is  as  follows : * 

On  December  6,  1934,  the  communists  made  a surprise 
attack  and  entered  the  town  of  Tsingteh.  After  looting 
the  place  they  carried  off  the  Stam  family  and  a number 
of  Chinese.  Early  the  next  day  they  marched  rapidly 
fifty  li  to  Miaosheo,  and  the  Stams  were  left  at  the  post 
office  while  the  town  was  being  taken.  The  postmaster 
offered  them  fruit  and  tea  and  Mr.  Stam  took  advantage 
of  the  moment  to  write  a letter  which  he  left  with  the 
postmaster.  Someone  asked  Mr.  Stam  where  they  were 
being  taken  and  he  replied,  “We  are  going  to  Heaven.” 
The  next  morning  they  were  led  through  the  streets,  and 
the  people  of  the  town  who  had  not  fled  to  the  mountains 
were  called  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  foreigners.  It 
is  reported  that  they  walked  with  an  appearance  of  un- 
shaken couragje  and  calm  assurance,  probably  conscious  of 
Another  walking  with  them.  At  the  head  of  the  main 
street  on  a hilj,  the  communist  officer  addressed  the  crowd, 
explaining  that;  the  foreigners  were  hurting  China  by  help- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nanking  Government,  as 
demonstrated  by  using  the  people’s  money  to  build  new 
roads  throughout  the  country;  therefore  they  should  be 
killed.  When  they  ordered  Mr.  Stam  to  kneel  down  for 
the  knife  a number  of  people,  including  some  non-Chris- 
tians, were  daring  enough  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries.  They  were  rewarded  by  kicks  and 
curses.  One  Christian  Chinese  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  executioner  and  begged  for  their  lives,  finally  ask- 
ing, if  they  would  not  spare  both,  at  least  to  save  Mrs. 
Stam.  For  his  persistence  he  was  accused  of  being  one 
of  them  and  was  bound  and  taken  away.  We  have  since 
heard  that  he  was  killed.  Such  Christian  courage  and 
loyalty  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  Stam  addressed 
the  crowd.  What  he  said  is  not  known,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably a Christian  testimony.  While  he  was  speaking  he 
was  killed  and  his  wife  was  then  executed. 


* Account  taken  from  The  Christian  Advocate,  January  31,  1934. 


Mr.  Lo,  a pastor  of  the  China'  Inland  Mission,  was  taken 
captive  by  the  communists  on  their  arrival  in  Miaosheo, 
but  was  released  when  they  learned  that  he  had  only  ar- 
rived the  day  before.  He  fled  to  the  mountains  with  most 
of  the  townspeople  when  he  learned  that  two  foreigners 
had  been  killed.  He  came  back  to  investigate  and  see  if 
he  could  be  of  any  help.  This  was  a dangerous  thing  to  do. 
He  learned  that  the  baby  was  still  alive.  The  people  were 
afraid  to  give  information,  but  finally  an  old  lady  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  a certain  house,  where  he  heard  the 
infant  crying  and  found  it  after  traversing  many  court- 
yards and  rooms.  It  had  been  left  alone  without  food  or 
care  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  He  took  the  child  out 
and  found  a Chinese  mother  who  volunteered  to  nurse  the 
baby.  He  then  went  to  look  for  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stam  and  found  them  still  lying  exposed  except  for 
a few  handfuls  of  grass  which  had  been  laid  over  them. 
As  all  local  officials  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  Pastor  Lo 
offered  to  take  charge. 

The  Chinese  pastor  found  that  Mrs.  Stam  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  little  one  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  hoping 
that  someone  would  save  it.  A ten-dollar  bill  was  found 
wrapped  in  a piece  of  paper  among  clean  napkins  between 
the  baby’s  blankets.  On  the  table  was  an  empty  tin  of 
powdered  milk,  a little  sugar,  and  some  crackers.  The 
pastor  then  gathered  his  own  family  together  and  started 
on  a forty  miles’  journey  to  Kinhsien,  the  nearest  large 
city  toward  Wuhu. 

Chinese  mothers  were  found  ready  to  nurse  the  baby 
as  they  walked  the  forty  miles  and  so  no  doubt  saved  the 
child’s  life.  They  arrived  in  Wuhu,  Friday,  December  14, 
the  baby  having  been  in  the  sole  care  of  Chinese  friends 
for  nearly  a week.  When  seen  by  the  members  of  the 
mission  hospital  staff,  the  baby  was  in  perfect  health  and 
smiled  from  her  little  crib,  all  unconscious  of  the  tragedy 
in  her  life. 

A later  word  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Scott  says : 
“When  the  Reds  forced  the  people  of  Miao  Sheo 
to  witness  the  murder  of  Betty  and  John,  the 
Christian  Chinese  knelt  and  pleaded  for  the  lives 
of  their  beloved  friends.  As  a result  they  were 
themselves  led  away  to  torture  and  death.  Even 
non-Christians  knelt  and  pleaded  in  vain.” 

The  Associated  Press  has  published  a dispatch, 
as  from  Rev.  W.  J.  Hanna,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  who  brought  the  child  from  Wuhu  to 
Tsinan  to  her  grandparents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott: 

After  the  execution  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stam  the  com- 
munist captors  were  on  the  point  of  killing  the  child  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  her,  but  a man  who 
had  only  just  been  released  from  the  village  prison  by 
Communists,  pleaded  for  the  infant’s  life. 

“Who  are  you?”  a Communist  officer  asked.  “Why  do 
you  intercede  for  the  baby?” 

The  prisoner  replied  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
“these  foreigners,”  but  begged  that  the  baby’s  life  be 
spared  and  volunteered  to  forfeit  his  own  life  to  save  the 
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And  shall  I fear 

That  there  is  anything 

That  men  hold  dear 

Thou  wouldst  deprive  me  of, 

And  nothing  give  in  place? 

That  is  not  so, 

For  I can  see  Thy  face; 

I hear  Thee  now: 

“My  child,  I died  for  thee; 

And,  if  the  gift 

Of  love  and  life  you  took  from  Me, 

Shall  I one  precious  thing 
Withhold  to  all  eternity — 

One  beautiful  and  bright, 

One  pure  and  precious  thing,  withhold — 
It  cannot  be.” 


John  Stam,  in  his  farewell  message  be- 
fore leaving  America  for  China  in  1932, 
said : 


child.  He  was  killed  on  the  spot  but  the  baby  was  saved. 
This  account  was  amply  authenticated  by  Chinese  wit- 
nesses who  said  that  the  martyr  “gained  great  heavenly 
favor”  by  his  act. 

This  baby  girl,  Helen  Priscilla  Stam,  was  born 
at  Wuhu  on  September  11  just  three  months  be- 
fore her  parents’  death.  Almost  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  press  dispatches  reported  the  cruel 
tragedy,  a letter  was  received  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Review,  containing  a two-years’  sub- 
scription for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stam.  It  was  sent  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Scott,  of  Tsinan,  Betty  Stam’s  fa- 
ther, who  wrote  at  the  same  time,  telling  of  the 
marriage  of  another  daughter,  Beatrice,  to  Dr. 
Theodore  Dwight  Stevenson,  of  Princeton,  and 
their  sailing  for  mission  work  in  South  China. 


John  and  Elizabeth  Stam  were  members  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  and  for  academic  training, 
strength  of  character  and  Christlike  spirit  were 
among  the  most  promising  and  attractive  mission- 
aries that  ever  went  to  China.  John  Stam  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Stam,  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  a graduate  of  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute, Chicago.  “Betty”  (Elizabeth  Alden  Scott) 
was  born  in  China  and  was  a graduate  of  Wilson 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  a 
gifted  and  beautiful  girl.  Her  life  motto  was  in- 
scribed on  her  photograph : “For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ  and  to  die  is  gain”  (Philippians  1 : 21) . In 
the  farewell  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  before  she 
sailed  for  China,  her  last  words  were : “Whether 
living  or  dying,  I am  the  Lord’s.”  Her  testimony, 
composed  when  she  made  her  decision  to 
be  a missionary,  is  as  follows : 


God  in  His  infinite  grace  sometimes  virtually 
pushes  us  into  His  way  for  us,  if  we  are  unready 
to  learn  in  other  ways  that  His  will  is  always 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect.  So  He  did 
with  me. 

I thank  God  for  Christian  parents,  a Chris- 
tian grammar  school,  and  a pastor  who  taught 
the  Word  book  by  book  and  verse  by  verse.  I 
thank  Him  for  bringing  me  to  Himself  under 
deep  conviction  of  sin.  As  a self-righteous  young 
man  I needed  to  see  myself  as  a sinner  hope- 
lessly lost  and  on  his  way  to  an  awful  hell  be- 
fore I could  at  all  realize  my  need  of  the  Saviour. 

I should  have  gone  right  out  into  active  Chris- 
tian testimony,  but  to  my  shame  I must  write 
that  fear  kept  me  from  boldly  witnessing  for 
Christ.  God  in  His  mercy  shook  me  out  of  such 
a condition  through  a challenge  given  by  my 
own  father.  One  summer  when  I asked  why  our 
group  hadn’t  started  street  work,  he  replied, 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  ahead?”  It  staggered 
me — but  I went  ahead.  I had  to.  God  blessed 
those  first  half-hearted  efforts,  ridding  me  of  the 
fear  that  old  school  friends  might  see  me  and 
smile,  and  filling  my  heart  with  joy  and  bless- 
By  Courtesy  of  " China's  Millions ” Philadelphia. ; photo  by  John  C.  Stam.  ing  in  the  work.  In  a few  years  I found  my  am- 

a SCENE  JUST  outside  one  of  the  gates  of  tsingteh.  anhwei.  bitions  to  make  a success  of  myself  in  the  busi- 
meet  their  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  communists  ness  world  beginning  to  lose  ground,  ana  ais- 
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covered  to  my  own  surprise  that  my  chief  interest  had 
shifted  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  and  in  its  student  mis- 
sionary activity  I was  brought  face  to  face  with  my  own 
responsibility  to  heathen  millions.  The  Lord  laid  China 
upon  my  heart,  and  slowly  the  conviction  deepened  that  I, 
for  one,  would  have  no  valid  reason  to  give  my  Lord  if  I 
did  not  go  where  the  need  was  so  great.  God's  Word  it- 
self, prayer,  and  a study  of  conditions  in  China,  and  my 
own  circumstances  soon  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Lord  was  assuredly  leading. 

It  is  blessed  to  know  for  the  future  even  when  we  are 
fearful  of  failing  Him,  that  “He  will  not  suffer  his  faith- 
fulness to  fail.”  We  need  your  prayers.  Pray  for  us. 

One  of  the  last  letters  from  John  Stam  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission  in  Shanghai  on  December 
6,  shows  the  caliber  of  the  man  and  his  faith. 

My  wife,  baby  and  myself  are  today  in  the  hands  of 
communists  in  the  city  of  Tsingteh.  Their  demand  is 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  our  release. 

All  our  possessions  and  stores  are  in  their  hands,  but 
we  praise  God  for  peace  in  our  hearts  and  a meal  tonight. 
God  grant  you  wisdom  in  what  you  do,  and  us  fortitude, 
courage,  and  peace  of  heart.  He  is  able — and  a wonderful 
Friend  in  such  a time. 

Things  happened  so  quickly  this  A.  M.  They  were  in 
the  city  just  a few  hours  after  the  ever-persistent  rumors 
really  became  alarming,  so  that  we  could  not  prepare  to 
leave  in  time.  We  were  just  too  late. 

The  Lord  bless  and  guide  you;  and  as  for  us,  may  God 
be  glorified,  whether  by  life  or  by  death. 

In  Him,  John  C.  Stam. 

The  last  letter,  written  in  Miaosheo,  was  given 
to  the  postmaster  with  the  request  that  it  be  sent 
on.  Mr.  Stam  said  to  the  postmaster,  “I  have  no 
money  to  pay  the  postage,  but  please  send  this 
for  me.”  As  the  mail  leaves  only  once  in  five 
days,  the  postmaster  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lo  to 
post  at  Kinghsien.  When  he  and  his  wife  and 
child  set  off  with  the  baby  for  Kinghsien,  they 
took  with  them  the  letter  which  is  as  follows : 

Miaosheo,  Anhwei, 
December  7,  1934. 

China  Inland  Mission. 

Dear  Brethren  : 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  communists  here,  being 
taken  from  Tsingteh  when  they  passed  through  yesterday. 

I tried  to  persuade  them  to  let  my  wife  and  baby  go  back 
from  Tsingteh  with  a letter  to  you,  but  they  wouldn’t  let 
her,  and  so  we  both  made  the  trip  to  Miaosheo  today,  my 
wife  traveling  part  of  the  way  on  a horse. 

They  want  $20,000  before  they  will  free  us,  which  we 
have  told  them  we  are  sure  will  not  be  paid.  Famine  Re- 
lief money,  and  our  personal  money  and  effects  are  all  in 
their  hands. 

God  give  you  wisdom  in  what  to  do,  and  give  us  grace 
and  fortitude.  He  is  able. 

Yours  in  Him,  (Signed)  John  C.  Stam. 

The  parents  of  the  martyred  couple  show  a like 
faith  and  fortitude.  The  Rev.  Peter  Stam,  of  the 
Door  of  Hope  Mission,  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
writes : 

Our  dear  children  have  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord.  They 
loved  Him,  they  served  Him,  and  now  they  are  with  Him. 


What  could  be  more  glorious?  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  sent  out  of  this  world  was  a shock  to  us  all,  but 
whatever  of  suffering  they  may  have  endured  is  now  past, 
and  they  are  both  infinitely  blessed  with  the  joys  of 
Heaven. 

It  was  our  desire  that  he,  John,  as  well  as  we,  should 
serve  the  Lord,  and  if  that  could  be  better  done  by  death 
than  by  life,  we  would  have  it  so.  The  sacrifice  may  seem 
great  now,  but  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  make  for  Him 
who  gave  Himself  for  us. 

A great  volume  of  prayer  was  going  up  for  their  release 
from  their  communist  captors.  We  need  not  feel  that  these 
prayers  were  unanswered.  Betty  and  John  were  released. 
They  were  released  from  the  pain  and  toil  of  life,  and 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  loved 
so  dearly. 

We  are  earnestly  praying  that  it  will  all  be  for  God’s 
glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  How  glad  we  shall  be 
if  through  this  dreadful  experience  many  shall  be  won  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  How  glad  we  shall  be  if  many  dear  Chris- 
tian young  people  are  inspired  to  give  themselves  to  the 
Lord  as  never  before,  in  a life  of  sacrifice  and  service. 
We  were  honored  by  having  sons  and  daughters  minister 
for  our  Lord  among  the  heathen,  but  we  are  more  signally 
honored  that  two  of  them  have  received  the  martyr’s  crown. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scott,  who  have  been 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  China 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  write  that  Romans  8 : 28 
expresses  their  abiding  conviction.  Their  only 
desire  is  that  the  “will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  in  Heaven.”  Dr.  Scott  has  sent  us  a 
poem  which  was  a favorite  of  both  Betty  and 
John.  It  was  written  by  E.  H.  Hamilton,  a mis- 
sionary and  a friend  of  the  Scotts  and  was  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  when  bandits  asked  the 
Presbyterian  missionary,  J.  W.  Vinson,  if  he  were 
afraid,  he  replied : “No ; if  you  shoot,  I go  straight 
to  Heaven.”  His  decapitated  body  was  found 
later  and  the  incident  was  told  by  a little  Chinese 
girl  who  was  present. 

Afraid?  Of  what? 

To  feel  the  spirit’s  glad  release? 

To  pass  from  pain  to  perfect  peace, 

The  strife  and  strain  of  life  to  cease? 

Afraid — of  that? 

Afraid?  Of  what? 

Afraid  to  see  the  Saviour’s  face, 

To  hear  His  welcome,  and  to  trace 
The  glory  gleam  from  wounds  of  grace? 

Afraid — of  that? 

Afraid?  Of  what? 

A flash — a crash — a pierced  heart; 

Darkness — light — O Heaven’s  art! 

A wound  of  His  a counterpart! 

Afraid — of  that? 

Afraid?  Of  what? 

To  do  by  death  what  life  could  not — 

Baptize  with  blood  a stony  plot, 

Till  souls  shall  blossom  from  the  spot? 

Afraid — of  that? 

“Here  is  a good  tonic  for  timorous  Christians; 
something  to  hearten  the  saints;  a challenge  to 
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us  to  put  more  spiritual  vim  into  the  blood,”  says 
Dr.  Scott. 

Betty  Scott  went  out  to  China,  before  her  mar- 
riage, in  1931,  and  John  Stam  followed  a year 
later.  They  were  married  in  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  North  China  and  were  appointed 
to  the  town  of  Tsingteh,  a pioneer  mountain  sta- 
tion, where  they  planned  to  begin  their  work  of 
love  and  mercy. 

A letter  (dated  January  2,  1935)  from  the 
Rev.  Howard  Van  Dyck,  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  Mission  in  Wuhu,  throws 
some  light  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Stam  and  the 
tragedy  that  closed  his  earthly  career. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a sacred  spot  which,  in 
days  to  come,  may  well  be  visited  by  many  a Christian 
pilgrim.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Wuhu’s  highest  hill,  con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  bare  brown  slopes,  a little 
square  of  living  green,  a grove  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
mutely  testify  of  tender  care.  It  is  the  Wuhu  Foreign 
Cemetery.  There  today,  under  leaden  skies  and  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  a solemn  group  of  Chinese  and  foreigners, 
gathered  around  an  open  double  grave  and  reverently  and 
lovingly  committed  to  this  quiet  resting  place  the  bodies 
of  China’s  latest  missionary  martys,  John  Stam  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Alden  Stam. 

The  murder  of  the  Stams  reveals  dark  depths  of  human 
depravity.  Committed  by  one  of  Kiangsi’s  red  armies  so 
loudly  praised  by  foreign  admirers  of  Chinese  communism, 
this  crime  is  its  own  commentary  upon  the  nature  of  that 
movement.  Led  by  youths  known  to  possess  modern 
education,  it  warns  against  the  fatal  folly  of  filling  un- 
regenerate wine-skins  with  the  strong  wine  of  economic 
experimentation.  The  whole  incident  demonstrates  that 
the  greatest  need  of  20th  century  humanity  is  the  un- 
changed power  of  the  first  century  Gospel. 

That  transforming  power,  a Christian  fortitude  worthy 
of  Nero’s  arena,  and  a remarkable  series  of  divine  provL 
dences  are  the  high  lights  standing  out  against  this  dark 
background. 

The  roll  of  martyred  missionaries  in  the  China 
Inland  Mission  now  numbers  seventy-four,  be- 
sides thirty  missionary  children.  To  this  list  must 
be  added  the  names  of  hundreds  of  native  Chris- 
tians who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
life’s  blood. 

In  regard  to  the  ransoming  of  captured  mis- 
sionaries, China's  Millions  says:  “The  demand 
for  ransom  by  the  captors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stam 
did  not  reach  the  Mission’s  headquarters  in  Shang- 
hai until  after  their  death.  The  communists  who 
still  hold  Mr.  Bosshardt  and  Mr.  Hayman  in  cap- 
tivity have  demanded  an  exorbitant  ransom  in 
military  supplies  or  in  money  from  the  Chinese 
government.  In  view  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  these  cases  and  of  a possible  misunderstanding 
of  the  whole  question  of  paying  ransom,  some  ex- 
planation of  the  position  taken  by  the  Mission, 
and  indeed  by  the  missionary  body  in  general,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  part  of  an  editorial 
note  in  the  December  issue  of  the  British  edition 
of  China's  Millions. 


With  thousands  of  missionaries  living  in  isolated  and 
defenseless  stations  throughout  the  whole  of  China  the 
problem  of  ransom  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the 
brigands  found  that  the  missionary  societies  were  willing 
to  redeem  their  workers  for  money,  the  capture  of  mis- 
sionaries would  immediately  become  a lucrative  employ- 
ment. No  one  would  be  safe.  The  perils  of  the  missionary 
community  would  be  immeasurably  increased,  and  the  scale 
of  captures  would  very  soon  make  ransom  impossible.  The 
ransom  of  a few  would  imperil  many  hundreds.  There  is 
no  deliverance  along  that  road.  The  only  wise  way  is  to 
act  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  brigands  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  a profitable  business  for  them  to  take  cap- 
tive those  who  are  among  them  as  friends,  and  not  as  rep- 
resentatives of  wealthy  corporations.  What  may  appear 
hard  is  in  truth  the  greatest  kindness,  and  some  mission- 
aries, even  when  in  captivity,  have  asked  that  no  personal 
sympathy  for  them  should  cause  their  friends  to  take  the 
false  step  of  payment  with  worse  consequences  to  follow. 
In  principle  all  missionary  societies  are  agreed  in  this 
matter. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  from  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  story  of  the  faithful  witness 
of  disciples  of  Christ  is  like  a manuscript  illum- 
inated with  sacred  blood.  “During  the  first  three 
centuries  it  is  reported  that  at  least  1,000,000  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death  at  the  hands 
of  persecutors.  In  the  forests  of  pagan  Europe, 
in  India  or  China,  and  before  the  onrush  of  fanat- 
ical Moslem  hordes,  countless  thousands  died 
rather  than  deny  their  Lord.  And  the  story  of 
modern  missions  is  another  chapter  in  relentless 
persecution.  To  mark  the  martyrdoms  of  only 
the  past  century  on  a map  of  the  missionary  world 
with  crosses  of  red  would  present  a picture  of 
startling  significance.  Not  one  mission  field  has 
been  occupied  without  the  price  of  the  Cross. 
But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  ever  been  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  When  the  world  courts  and 
flatters  the  Church  she  becomes  effeminate  and 
spineless ; but  the  fires  of  persecution  purify  and 
produce  strength,  fidelity  and  courage.  Will  the 
youth  of  the  Church  in  the  homeland  feel  the  thrill 
of  an  hour  like  this,  when  challenge  and  call  ring 
so  clearly  from  that  ripened  harvest  field  in 
China?” 

The  martyrdom  of  these  two  young  mission- 
aries has  created  a profound  impression  in  many 
lands.  Not  only  have  a multitude  of  expressions 
of  sympathy  come  to  the  bereaved  families  and 
to  the  Mission,  and  many  have  offered  to  adopt 
Helen  Stam,  but  a number  of  volunteers  have  of- 
fered to  go  out  to  China  to  take  the  place  of  the 
martyred  missionaries.  These  offers  have  come 
not  only  from  the  United  States  but  from  England 
and  Shanghai.  God  is  able  to  make  this  witness 
of  His  servants,  sealed  with  their  blood,  abound 
to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  blessing  to  the  Chinese. 
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